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CANADA: 


Are We Risking the Loss 
of a Good Neighbor? 


The heritage of a long history of harmonious Canadian- 
American relations is being eroded away by a combination 
of American inconsiderateness and unconcern. 

All too few Americans are aware of this, largely because 
they know so little about actual Canada itself. 

The American tourist may even be a bit surprised when he 
finds large notices affixed to Canadian mailboxes warning 
him it is necessary to use Canadian postage. By mailing their 
countless picture post cards with United States stamps, visit- 
ing Americans have shown that they don’t look on Canada 
as a foreign land. They don’t find the Canadian people or 
Canadian customs so very different from what they are used 
to back home. 

This unconscious feeling represents a truth, for the Cana- 
dian nation shares a common North American environment 
with the U.S.A., has shared a similar heritage, and continues 
to share similar problems. 

But while North American in character, Canada is not just 
an unclaimed fifty-first state. She naturally resents American 
implications that this is so. She can point to a different system 
of government, to a different cultural development, and to a 
physical environment which, no matter how much it may 
superficially resemble that of the United States, has produced 
a unique and sovereign people. 

Below the Canadian’s generally conservative and courteous 
mature there is a growing annoyance with America’s actions 
and attitude. 

How We Like to Think of It. Since the first World War 
Canadian-American relations have been cited throughout the 
world as an outstandingly good example of what relations 
between two independent nations should be. On both sides 
of the 49th parallel and the Great Lakes, after-dinner speakers 
have dwelt on the unique phenomenon of a 4,000 mile un- 
fortified frontier, a frontier where over a hundred million 
crossings take place without incident each year. 

And How It Is. Since 1817 the two countries have re- 
frained from arming against each other. The Great Lakes and 
more than forty natural waterways which the two nations 
share have been used for the benefit of both. Yet since 1957 
the erosion of these good relations has been rapid, serious, 
and almost unnoticed in the United States. 
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Mutual Need. We need Canada’s friendship, support, 
and raw materials. Canada is not a poor relation, for she has 
one of the world’s highest standards of living, a literate 
and progressive citizenry, and a booming economy. She has a 
keen awareness of her world position as a middle power. 
Physically she stands between the United States and the Soviet 
Union on transpolar air routes. In the field of diplomacy, she 





helps interpret the United States to Commonwealth neutrals 
like India. For these and other reasons, she cannot understand 
why we remain so blissfully ignorant and thoughtless of her. 
She has begun to kick. She is letting the United States know 
that while she realizes she can do little to break from her 
traditional policy of “protest and persuade” she can do both 
more vehemently than ever. 

Our Ignorance. The average American knows more 
about Europe’s problems than he does about Canada’s. Only 
one United States newspaper—the New York Times—main- 
tains a staff in Ottawa, the Canadian capital. It’s a rare oc- 
casion when the average American newspaper prints a front 
page story concerning Canada. 

Recent surveys reveal that while Canada is considered 
briefly in our grade schools—usually in terms of her untypical 
but colorful elements such as Eskimos or the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police—high school students know practically noth- 
ing about her. Only some thirty American universities offer 
regular courses in Canadian history. 

Canadians are apt to know far more about the United States 
than Americans know of Canada—although it must also be 
og that Canadians know less about us than they think they 

O. 

This mutual wall of ignorance is largely based upon Ameri- 
can unconcern. 

Canada a Fully Sovereign Nation. That's a fact that 
many Americans fail to realize. Canada is free to disagree with 
her Mother Country, Great Britain, and to follow her own 
internal and foreign policies. 

Canada’s independence is the result of peaceful evolution 
and contrasts with the independence of the United States, 
gained by revolution. Just when, in the evolutionary process, 
Canada became independent is a question, but no one would 
name a date later than September, 1939, when Canada waited 
through a week of hectic debate before following Great Brit- 
ain into the war with Germany. Since then, Canada has grown 
increasingly aware of her independence, more nationalistic, 
and at the same time more dedicated in an international sense 
to collective security as a member of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the 
United Nations. 

Area, Government, and Other Characteristics. Canada 
is larger than the United States including Alaska, but most of 
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her population of 17 million is spread in a thin line near 
the border. 
Two-thirds of her people live in urban communities. She 





is an industrial nation despite her miles upon miles of wheat, 
forests, and muskeg. 

As the U.S.A. became a federal union and grew from thir- 
teen colonies so Canada became a federal union and grew 
from four provinces. Confederation took place in 1867. Brit- 
ish Columbia, on the Pacific coast, was added four years later, 
and the prairie provinces were organized by 1905. In 1949 
Newfoundland—long a separate British colony—became the 
tenth province. The Yukon and the vast northwest remain 
territories. The provinces have a considerable measure of 
local independence—in some ways more so than do our in- 
dividual states. 

Physically and culturally Canada tends to be divided into 
five regions. Most have closer connections with adjacent re- 
gions in the United States than with other regions in Canada. 
An example is Vancouver, British Columbia, with Seattle, 
Washington. 

Only in recent years, with the completion of the Trans- 
Canada Pipeline and the near-completion of the first all- 
paved Trans-Canada Highway, and with the emergence of a 
national foreign policy, has Canada begun to speak with a 
single, national voice. 

The British North America Act, Canada’s constitution, is a 
blend of British and American practices. The Canadian 
“Fathers of Confederation” drew up their document while the 
American Civil War was raging to the south of them. They 
regarded states’ rights as a chief cause of this war. So they 
were careful to bind all “residual” or undesignated powers to 
a strong federal government. 
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Under the parliamentary system the Prime Minister leads 
the government. He is selected because he is the leader of the 
major political party in Parliament, and he remains chief 
executive only so long as his party retains the confidence of 
the people. His cabinet officers also are members of Parlia- 
ment and are personally responsible for seeing their proposed 
laws through the 262 member House of Commons. 

Elections take place every five years or when an administra- 
tion measure is defeated. 

The upper house is called the Senate but behaves more like 
the British House of Lords than its American namesake. 

Behind this system of representative government are certain 
symbols, foremost of all being the Crown, now represented by 
Queen Elizabeth II. She wields no formal power in Canada, 
but serves as a symbolic link with the Commonwealth and the 
United Kingdom. She is represented by a Governor General 
who can act only on the advice of the Canadian Prime Min- 
ister. Americans sometimes fail to understand that neither the 
Queen nor the government of the United Kingdom have any 
actual or implied powers in Canada. Canada is as sovereign as 
the United States. 

Canada represents a triumph of what sociologists call 
“cultural pluralism.” Canadians live harmoniously with a di- 
versity of racial groups. About half are of English-speaking 
stock. Nearly a third use French as their first language, and 
Canada technically is a bi-lingual nation. The remainder have 
come from Central Europe to Canada in recent years and 
have settled in Ontario and in the West. French-speaking 
Quebec long has had a sense of separateness, and now the 
West also is developing its own cultural traits with Winnipeg 
as the center of the “New Canadian” or immigrant popu- 
lation. It is not uncommon to see signs which attest to this 
ethnic mixture, as one in Manitoba which reads, “St. James 
Catering: we specialize in Bar Mitzvahs.” 


The United States and Canada Each Other's Best Cus- 
tomers—and the Problems Involved. More trade flows on 
the Great Lakes every day than through the Suez and Panama 
canals combined. And in recent years the United States has 
come to play a dominant role in the Canadian economy. In 
1955, twenty-two per cent of all American exports went to 
Canada. 

Americans account for around seventy-seven per cent of 
all foreign investments in Canada. Naturally Canadians have 
come to wonder whether they can maintain their sovereignty 
so gradually and so recently won if the economic achievements 
of the United States continue to shape the achievements of 
Canada. 

Canadians also worry that the great wave of mass media— 
American radio and TV, magazines, newspapers, and motion 
pictures—with which the United States assails her daily may 
cause her people to follow the desires and goals of the U.S.A. 
rather than creating their own wishes and goals. 

Aware that a portion of her fate is not in her hands, Canada 
has become increasingly worried and critical of the United 
States. And the United States has done little to alleviate 
Canadian fears. 


Canada’s “Canada First’ Campaign. In June, 1957, 
John Diefenbaker, a Saskatchewan lawyer, swept into office 
as the first conservative Prime Minister in Canada in twenty- 
two years. He gave public notice that the time of the old 
easy-going relations with the U.S.A. were at an end. He prom- 
ised to transfer at least fifteen per cent of Canadian trade 
from the United States to other Commonwealth countries. In 
July, 1958, President Eisenhower traveled to Ottawa to confer 
with him. Diefenbaker pointed out that Canada had an un- 
favorable balance of trade with the U.S.A. to the extent of a 
billion dollars a year. The implications of this unfavorable 
balance, together with other economic sources of friction, got 
considerable publicity in Canada. 

Canada’s Recent Major Industrial Revolution—What's 
Behind It and What's Ahead. In part this revolution has 
been caused by Canada’s encouragement of American invest- 
ment and Americans’ willingness to risk their capital in 
Canada. But now Canada wonders whether her economic 
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boom, and her dollar—which is worth more than ours—may 
not have been bought at too great a cost. 

Some of the specific sources of economic friction are: 

a) The extent of American control over key industries. 
Not only are the petroleum and mining industries dominated 
by American capital, but the Canadian automobile, rubber, 
and electrical apparatus industries also are under American 
control. American firms are apt to limit Canadian investors. 
And American subsidiary plants on Canadian soil are operated 
largely for the benefit of the home company in the U.S.A. 

b) American business practices. Canadians are intensely 
annoyed that American firms rarely hire Canadians as top 
executives in their Canadian branches. Nor do American- 
owned subsidiaries contribute what Canadians regatd as a 
fair proportion to Canadian charitable activities. And when 
an American company plows profits back into research, in- 
cluding profits gained througi: its Canadian subsidiary, the 
research is generally conducted in the United States. 

Furthermore, Canadians have discovered that some Ameri- 
can factories are gobbling up orders intended for Canadian 
plants. Canadian branches would send agents to Europe to tap 
new markets. After they had done so, it might not be the 








branches that filled the orders. Instead they went to specially- 
designated export branches in the United States. 

c) Canadians fear that American business and legal prac- 
tices may be interpreted so broadly as virtually to give the 
American government power over domestic Canadian matters. 

American courts have brought anti-trust actions against 
United States firms and have included Canadian subsidiaries 
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in the suits, although Canada has no anti-monopoly law with 
respect to the products concerned. 

Recently a large order from Communist China for heavy 
manufactured goods could not be filled because the parent 
plant in the U.S.A. was bound by American policy not to 
trade with Red China, and refused to give its Canadian sub- 
sidiary permission to do so, despite the fact that Canadian 
policy permits such trade. 

And American regulatory agencies can have a direct influ- 
ence on Canadian economy. The U. S. Federal Power Com- 
mission, for example, refused to allow a closer and cheaper 
source of natural gas in Canada to compete with a more dis- 
tant source in the United States. 

d) American tariff policy seems unfair to many Cana- 
dians. The U.S.A. encouraged development of Canada’s alum- 
inum resources to supplement American deficiencies during 
World War II. Entire new communities were built and hydro- 
electric plants established which have little use other than 
for production of aluminum. Now that there is a surplus of 
aluminum, the United States has placed a duty on the Cana- 
dian product. 

e) Of particular annoyance to Canadians is the American 
“voluntary oil import program” through which import has 
been reduced in time of world over-supply. The Canadian oil 
industry, concentrated in Alberta, has been developed through 
American urging. The United States, in its import reduction 
program, at first announced that imports from Canada to the 
West Coast would be exempt, since this area of the United 
States has traditionally depended on imported oil. Five months 
later the United States reversed itself and placed restrictions 
on imports to its West Coast as well, threatening the chief 
basis of the Alberta “boom.” Since we had encouraged them, 
Canadians who had continued oil production in the interim 
were puzzled and resentful. 

f) American farm policy also disturbs Canadians. They 
accuse the United States of dumping surplus wheat abroad 
and thus undermining the Canadian market. The American 
government justifies this surplus disposal program as a means 
of restoring a “fair historical share” of the world market to 
the American farmer. But Canadian economists point out 
that in 1956-57 the United States’ share was forty-five per 
cent as compared to twenty-one per cent in 1925-29. 
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The United States barters surplus farm products for stra- 
tegic materials. Canada, which has no comparable subsidy pro- 
gram, objects. She has been displaced in recent years in the 
West Indies, for example, by our subsidized flour. Not un- 





reasonably, Canadians question the consistency of a nation 
which can use a tactic often identified with a socialist econ- 
omy to cut one of its best friends out of a needed market. 

g) The St. Lawrence Seaway presents several problems. 

Of the total cost of construction, Canada has paid two- 
thirds. Yet the United States—the minority shareholder, as it 
were—has threatened to raise the tolls. This would under- 
mine much of the benefit to Canada, as tolls must be kept 
low if shipping is to be attracted to use this route. 


The Great Lakes route has been declared by the United 
States to be “essential to the trade and economy of the nation.” 
This is the formula which permits extension of subsidies of 
approximately $750 a day by the United States to U. S. ships 
using the route. This practice could, in effect, discriminate 
against Canadian shipping and might even mean that subsi- 
dized American ships could squeeze out some Canadian ship- 
ping. Is this free enterprise?—Canadians ask. 


Other Disputes. Since well before the American Revo- 
lution the fishermen of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
Maine and Massachusetts, have clashed over the fisheries off 
the Maritime Provinces. How far into the sea does national 
jurisdiction at water level extend? The United States—Cana- 
dians feel—has been annoyingly inconsistent as to this. Dur- 
ing Prohibition, we said twenty miles was the limit and pro- 
ceeded to arrest rum-runners within this zone. But where 
restrictions on fisheries are concerned, we speak of six or 
even three miles, and proceed to fish this close to the Canadian 
shore. 

Then there is the new problem of a fair division of the Co- 
lumbia River's potential hydro-electric power. The Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 set up no machinery which can be 
used in settling water power disputes. Such disputes can be- 
come very complicated and far-reaching. 

Yet another area of tension is over continental defense. 
Here also Canada feels her sovereignty threatened. 

USS. defense spending in Canada has grown to $500,000,000 
annually. The Distant Early Warning, Mid-Canada, and Pine- 


tree radar lines have been erected across Canada at American 
expense. 

The North American Air Defense System, or NORAD, has 
been jointly established, but with its headquarters at Colorado 
Springs and with an American officer who has considerable 
independent responsibility in charge. American-produced 
NIKE and BOMARC missiles are to be used throughout 
Canada. The interceptor planes which hover above the early 
warning lines, and those which the U. S. Strategic Air Com- 
mand can send up on a minute’s notice, are manned by 
American airmen. These American airmen, by firing on an 
“unidentified” aircraft over Canadian soil, could involve 
Canada in a warlike act. 

In this matter of defense, problems of the Canadian econ- 
omy, of Canadian safety, and Canadian pride are inextricably 
mixed. 

How Keep a Good Neighbor? Are problems of Cana- 
dian-American relations likely to get worse before they get 
better? 

In 1958 the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the U. S. 
House of Representatives sent Congressmen Brooks Hays of 
Arkansas and Frank M. Coffin of Maine on a special mission 
to Canada. They underscored the need for “common trust, 
forbearance, and frank and open exchanges of opinion,” while 
recommending several steps the United States should take. 

A committee of representatives of the Canadian Parliament 
and the U. S. Congress is to develop together an agenda for 
consultation. 

Our tariff policy is to be reviewed periodically. 

New approaches to commodity stabilization are to be 
studied. 

More is to be done through the press and other media to 
make Americans aware of Canada. 

The U. S. Department of State has promised to consult more 
closely with Canada in the future on questions of interest to 
both nations. How Dé these moves What turther steps 
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